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ence. The names of Clement Scott, Joseph Knight, William Archer, Moy Thomas, Frederic Wedmore, Nesbitt, Bendall, and others are now familiar enough ; they may smile at recent attempts made to lessen their good faith. But ia these earlier days, before the revival of the drama, there were really but one or two persons whose names were known as critics, of importance, or whose opinions were of any value.1
At the opening of Irving's management there was certainly a tendency to indiscriminate and lavish panegyric. Not unnaturally, too, for all were grateful to one who was making such exertion to restore the stage to elegance. Some of the ordinary newspapers, however, overwhelmed him with their rather tedious, indiscriminate praises ; it seemed as though too much could not be said. There is no praise where all is praised ; nor is such very acceptable to its object. A really candid discussion on the interpretation of a character, with reasonable objections duly made, and argued out with respect, and suggestions
1 These personages were the now almost forgotten John Oxen-ford of trie Times, and Tom Taylor of the same journal. These men were really "powers" in the state; they were persons of influence, whose verdict was dreaded. Taylor, besides being editor of Punch, was moreover a dramatist of extraordinary skill and success. His pieces showed more stage-craft and better dramatic "touch" than those of any writer of our time. In those days it was customary to give a box to the critic of the Times, who sat there attended by a faithful henchman. Oxenford was ever tolerant and good-natured, always seeing redeeming merits. Tom Taylor was in truth a clever man, and displayed his abilities in many directions. This force of personality is rather absent in the case of our living critics.